The Monarchy
Dominions are part of the proper subject-matter of inter-
national law, are really independent altogether of the
King's person. They will be solved by the interplay of
British and Dominion interests as these seem to make
desirable to the parties a solution in one direction rather
than another. It may even be doubted, in view of the
discussions over the meaning of allegiance during the
Irish treaty negotiations of 1921, whether the person of
the King as a bond of unity has not been a hindrance
rather than a help to the solution of some of the delicate
problems involved. And it is not impossible that the
special position of the Governor-General of a Dominion,
as the personal representative of the Crown, may raise
issues in the future.1 George V did not easily accept the
appointment of Sir Isaac Isaacs as the first Australian-
born Governor-General of the Commonwealth; and the
future of India, in this context, contains the germ of
problems it will not be easy to solve.
Those, it may be urged, who see in the Imperial
position of the Crown a proof of its indispensability, are
concerned chiefly with two things. They seek, first, the
enhancement of monarchical prestige abroad as a means
of strengthening the idea of imperial unity; the oath of
allegiance has deep, even mystical roots, in the history of
human nature. But they seek, secondly, to enhance the
prestige of the Crown at home. They are concerned to
emphasize its indispensability in order to safeguard its
right to a wide prerogative in domestic affairs, A criticism
of royal*action can thus be represented as a blow at
imperial unity. To risk the position of the King is to risk
the maintenance of the empire; and the more firmly this
can be driven home to the electorate, the more urgent
Cf. the illuminating volume of Mr. Justice Evatt, The King and His Do-
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